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was regarded as a great authority on questions of Irish trade.
The protests from English manufacturers, who were as rigidly
attached to their monopolies as were the landowners in the
fight over the corn laws sixty years later, followed In long
and angry array, and Pitt was obliged to make various con-
cessions which Increased his Propositions from eleven to
twenty, and imposed restrictions on the Irish Parliament that
Grattan and his friends regarded with a very jealous resent-
ment. In their original form the Propositions had asked
nothing more from Ireland than a conditional contribution to
the navy, " whatever surplus the revenue produced above the
sum of ^"656,000 In each year of peace wherein the annual
revenue shall equal the annual expense, and in each year of
war without regard to such equality, should be appropriated
towards the support of the naval force of the Empire in such
a manner as the Parliament of this kingdom shall direct."
The precise condition attached to this contribution was
arranged as a concession to Grattan who saw the great
advantage of giving an English Government for the first time
an Interest In economy in Ireland. But the Propositions as
they returned to Ireland imposed certain serious limits on
Ireland's rights of external legislation, and at the same time
they reduced the benefits to accrue to Ireland. Grattan
turned against them, and Pitt's scheme perished amidst the
bonfires of the delighted capital of Ireland. It was a great
and enlightened measure, and It Is not easy to acquit Fox and
the other Whigs of something worse than an ignorance
of political economy. In their opposition to It. Pitt had
displaced Fox, as Grattan had displaced Flood In the
popular estimate of the two nations, and In both cases a
certain personal rancour obsessed, if it did not determine, the
mind In which the rejected politician approached the scheme
of a successful rival. The collapse of the plan was a great
misfortune, but it Is easy to exaggerate the significance of
Its failure. As a matter of fact, the Irish Parliament never
Interfered with British commerce, and the next overtures
for a commercial treaty came from Grattan in 1794, and It